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LETTERS FROM CHINA. 
Letters to Children, by Rev. E. C. Bridgman, Mission- 
ary in China. Writlen for ihe Massachusetls Sab- 

bath School Society. Sold at the Depository, No. 24 

Cornhill, Boston. 

Turis little Book contains eighteen Letters, written 
by Rev. E. C. Briveman, Missionary in China, ad- 
dressed to the Children of the Sabbath School in Mid- 
dieton, Mass. and published in the Sabbath School 
Treasury and Visiter. Though the letters were ad- 
dressed to children in a particular Sabbath School, 
they are none the léss adapted to other children, and 
they cannot fail to interest any one, who would see 
China converted to Christ. 

THE FOLLOWING IS LETTER IX. 


Canton, (China,) Dec. 3, 1831. 

My pEAR YOUNG FRIENDS,—I will now, as I 
have desired, proceed to tell you about the char- 
acter and condulion of females in China. All that 
Tean write, will give you only an imperfect idea 
of their degradation. Women, who have been 
born and nurtured in Christian lands, and have 
hever seen with their own eyes the desolations of 
the human race in heathen countries, can never 
know how much they ought to value the blessings 
of the gospel. In Christian lands, certainly in 
America, females constitute the most amiable, the 
Most virtuous, and the happiest part of the com- 
munity. Exactly the opposite istrue here. They 
are the most ugly, the most vicious, and the most 
miserable. I do not mean that they are born so, 
or are so by nature. By nature all are alike; for 
God, that made the world, and all things therein, 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men, for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” Thus saith 
God in the Holy Scriptures. But see now what 
the Chinese say :— ' 
“When a son is born, he sleeps en a bed; 
He is clothed in robes, and plays with gems;-— 
But when a daughter is boru, she sleeps on the ground; 
She is clothed with a wrapper, and plays with a tile; 

he is incapable either of evil or of good;—- 

she does ill, she is not a woman; 

She does well, she is not a woman; 

irtue and vice cannot belong to woman.” 

These, dear children, are thé words of one of 
the ancient wise men of China. Aind the present 
Condition of females, is in éxact accordance with 
the sentiment which they. contain. Females are 
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treated as if they were incapable either of evil, or 
of good. There are no schools for girls. Very 
tew indeed receive any education. Only here and 
there one, a solitary individual, is able either to 
read or to,write. Such ignorance, and such deg- 
radation, @o not destroy female influence, but leave 
it to corrupt, and to be corrupted. Thus, in the 
very nursery, and in the mother’s arms, where 
the story of Christ crucified ought often to be re- 
peated, and where all the first principles of our 
holy religion should constantly be taught, the little 
child is left, not only uninstructed in all that is 
good—but left, to follow vain imaginations, and a 
mind which is enmity against God. You, dear 
children, have received, and continue to receive 
much good instruction from your parents—espe- 
cially ‘from your mothers. You have line upon 
line, and precept upon precept. ° It is not so with 
children in China. By precept, and by example, 
they are taught things contrary to the law of God 
—taught to dishonor God. They are trained: up 
in the way they should not go, and when"they are 
old, they do not depart from it. 

Females in China are not like the ancient 
mothers in Israel. They are not like multitudes } 
of excellent women now in Christian lands. Fe- 
males are regarded as a very inferior part of the 
community. They are often doomed to the lowest 
and severest labor. Ihave ofieh seen the mother, 
with an infant tied on her back, laboring hard in 
rowing her husband’s boat, while “he gat-at his 
ease, smoking his pipe. (See Picluie.).. 

Females.of the poorer: class, are every where 
to be'seeh meanly attired, and usually bare-footed. 
Those of the higher classes, seldem;<if ever, ap- 
pear abroad. When they do go gut, it is always 
in sedans;—partly, I suppose, that they may not 
be seen, and partly, because of their little feet. 
The small foot is an odd thing. . A Chinese his- 
torian says, ‘‘It is not known when the bow foot 
(that is, the small foot) of females jas introduced. 
About nine hundred years ago, a certain prince,” 
says the same historian, ‘‘ ordered his concubine 
to bind her foot with silk, and cajse it to appear 
small, and in the shape of the ney moon. From 
this sprung the imitation of every|other female.” 
This is quite like that fashion in America, of 
lacing so tight as to bring on the consumption. 
It is astonishing to what a small size their feet are 
sometimes compressed. The toes, with the ex- 
ception of the great toe, are doubled under the 
foot, in the tenderest infaney, and fastened by 
tight bandages, till they unite with, and are buried 
in the sole of the foot. This utterly unfits them 
for walking, and gives them, when they attempt 
it, an awkward, hobbling gait, like a person trying 
to walk, on his heels. Some of their feet, I have 
been told, are no more than three inches long. 
These are what they call the golden lilies, and are 
regarded as the very perfection offbeauty. Ihave 
sent one-of, these, or rather a model of one of 
these along with the box of idols,|to the Seminary 
at Andover. 

Female children are often sold; And there are 
strong reasons for believing, thal there are cases 
where parents drown their infant'female children, 
in order to free themselves from the care and ex- 
pense. of nursing and supporting them. Mention 
is made of this fact, in their books. Since I have 
been in China, I have not, seen or heard of a sin- 
I do not think it true, certainly not in 
this part of China, that the inhabitants, ‘throw 
out by thousands their new born infants into the’ 
streets, so that they are gathered up by tke scav- 











reared to the age of six, eight, ten, or twelve 
years, are sold, | have no doubt. Little girls are 
very often sold. Sometimes they are sold by their 
parents. Sometimes they are sold by robbers, who 
have stolen them away from their parents. This 
practice is very common in Canton, and in other 
places in the south of China. Sometimes, when 
they are sold by the parents, it is on condition, 
that at a certain age, the buyer shall procure for 
them a husband, and set them at liberty. At 
other times, and usually, they are sold uncendi- 
tionally. Not long ago, I knew a case, where a 
‘little girl, eleven years of age, was sold for fifty 
dollars. 

A great many of the most beautifal female chil- 
dren among the poor are sold, and carried away 
to be the inmates of those abominable abodes, cf 
which it is almost a shame evento speak. Inthe 
Bible, they are called ‘‘the way to-hell; going 
down to the chambers of death.’’ There are many 
hundreds of these wicked houses in and about 
Canton. They are just like those bad boats,. 
those floating sepulchres, mentioned in the last 
letter. A great many of the poor, abandoned 
creatures that inhabit them, becgme weary with 
life, and kill themselves; sometimes three or four, 
or more in a company, and ‘atone time. The 
Judge of Canton recently stated,.that eight or nine 
tenths of the untimely deaths brought to the notice 
of government, were suicides; and that six or 
seven tenths were women. 

With this sad story, I must close this letter. I 
could relate many other facts of the same sort. 
But I think I have told you enough;—enough to 
show you how miserably the fairest half of the hu- 
man family will alteays be degraded; and abused, 
until they have the Bible, and enjoy the blessings 
ofthe Christian religion. Farewell. 

Your true friend. E. C. B. 





NARRATIVE. 





From the London Youth's Magazine. 
THE WALK ON THE SEA SHORE, 
Hast thou on the ocean’s side 
Watch’d the slow retiring tide, 
When the sun in glory shone, 
Hast thou loiter’d there alone, 
Gazing round with ardent eyé,--- 
Wandering o’er immensity ¢ 
Peasant it is on a summer’s morning to walk 
on the heights and climb the cliffs by the sea side, 
when the fresh breeze blows around, and ‘the sea 
gulls dip their wings in the rising waters. The 
rays of the sun, as they struggle through the dis- 
tant mists, grow brighter and brighter, giving the 
heart as well as the eye the fuir promise of a good- 
ly day. The arch above gets clearer, and 
Fresh is-the gale that wanders free 
O’er the wide surface of the sea, 
Pleasant it is too, to wander on the sands at mid- 
day, when the smooth stories, and the sea weed, 
and ten thousand sea shells are scattered all 
around: when the immeasurable ecean is seen in 
the distance, and it is safe to walk, where, but an 
hour or two before, vessels were seen to ride. 
The bathing machines are on the beach, multitudes 
of people are walking to and fro; skiffs are sailing 
in all directions, 


And glittering bright the waves are roll’d 
In ‘leet de floods of liquid gold. 
And not less pieasant is if to Joiter along the beach 


at eventide, for iher the deperting day, and the 
murmer of the heaving ocean. dispose the heart 





engers every morning.” But that great numbers 
of female children, that have been nurséed:and, 


for RRP ing: The white fringe of the 
,watert, Spthe: waves «spend: themselves on the 
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sand, or ripple along the shore catches the eye, 
And moonbeams bright, serenely sweep 
The silvery surface of the deep. 
Those who live on the sea shore may have a 
deeper interest, a stronger affection for these 
things, because they form a part of their daily en- 
joyment, but such as only visit the sea side occa- 
sionally have a much livelier pleasure in gazing 
on the wonders of the deep, and the varied beau- 
ties of the world of waters. 

Cyril Greaves for the first time in his life ac- 
companied his parents to the sea side. Every 
thing was now animating and delightful to him; 
he climbed the cliffs, picked up shells on the sands, 
and talked with the fishermen, never being satis- 
fied unless he was abroad in the open air. 
though Cyril had spent three days in this delight- 
ful manner, he had never yet had one walk on the 
sands with his mother. At last, however, came 
the happy hour, when both of them set off together 
to wander along the beach, and enjoy the breeze 
on one of the finest days of the summer season. 
The sun was in mid heaven, as Mrs. Greaves, 
with her parasol raised to screen her from the 
heat, came with Cyril to the place called Peter’s 
crag, so called in memory of a man of the name 
of Peter, who, falling from the cliff, providentially 
escaped with his life. 

An old fisherman, clothed in his blue great coat 
and thick boots, was sitting with folded arms on 
the side of his little skiff, which lay on the shore, 
while, farther up another fisherman with a pole in 
his hand, was seen mounting the rude steps which 
led to the cottages that crowned the cliffs. A few 
wicker baskets with pieces of cork fastened round 
them, used in catching fish, lay upon the beach. 
A vessel was seen in the distance, and here and 
there a sea gull waved its long wings over the 
rude crag or the retiring waves. Cyril directly 
pointed out to his mother, the spot where in a late 
storm a poor ship-wrecked cabin bey had been 
drowned. | This spot had been shown to Cyril the 
Gay Dulore ia his ivi cles, ‘vy one of the fishermen. 
But though Cyril could point out to his mother 
the place where the cabin boy was drowned, he 
knew nothing of the history of the hapless lad. 
This, however, Mrs. Greaves had heard, and 
thinking it likely to make an useful impression on 
the mind of Cyril, she related it as they both con- 
tinued their walk along the sandy shore of the 
salt, salt sea. 

** Cyril,” said she looking affectionately at her 
son, while her heart yearned towards him with all 
the love of a tender and anxious mother, ‘‘ The 
poor cabin boy was one of the many unhappy be- 
ings, who have suffered a heavy punishment for 
the sin of disobedience. He had not your com- 
forts, for his parents were poor, but they loved 
him as dearly as I love you, and no doubt looked 
forward to the time when he would grow up to-add 
to their comfort and their joy. 

,** Alan, unhappy Alan! formed an acquaintance 
with a lad of bad character. His father and his 
mother pointed out to him the danger he was in, 
and besought him to forsake the company of Bill 
Walters, but in vain. He despised their counsel, 
and by little and little, grew more and more will- 
ing to accompany his wicked comrade in the paths 
of sin. ‘Their career was shert; bad language, 
sabbath breaking, and thieving, rapidly followed 
each other, until Alan and his companion, to avoid 
a jail ran off, determined to go to sea. 

**Would my Cyril prefer the company of a 
wicked companion to that of his fathor and moth- 
er?”’ continued Mrs. Greaves, pressing the hand 
of her son with emotion, while a tear trembled in 
her eye, ‘‘ would my Cyril lie, and break the sab- 
bath, and steal, and gotosea?”’ ‘‘ No,” replied 
Cyrilcoloring, ‘‘ all the peopleim the world should 
never persuade, ine to be so wicked; my heart 
would not let’ me;’?*. ¢‘ Your heart, Cytif,” ‘said 
Mrs. Greaves,’ “is rhoré to bé feared that évén 
wicked companions, fur. the-beart.ig degeitful above 
all things and <ésperately: witkéd, : May: God, 
who can alone keep you from evil, in his infinite 
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mercy, be your guide and your guard continually. 
Bill Walters,” continued Mrs. Greaves, ‘‘ per- 
‘suaded Alan when he ran away, to make up a 
bundle of what thing he could lay hold of at his 
;father’s cottage; with this bundle Bill made off 
‘the first opportunity, leaving Alan destitute of 
every thing in the world, except the clothes in 
| which he wasdrest. Those who suffer themselves 
ito be led into evil by wicked companions, ought 
|not to be surprised if those companions are the 
‘first to deceive them. 

‘Alan soon got on board a ship, bound to Af- 
|rica, as a cabin boy, and here the hardships he 
/endured made him bitterly repent his thoughtless 
and wicked career. The stern voice of the cap- 
tain, and the rough manners of the first and sec- 
ond mate kept him in constant fear. Every fault 
was visited with a rope’s end, and every complaint 
laughed at by the crew. The burning beams of a 
vertical sun smote him; the howling winds and 
| raging waves thundered in his ears; but his con- 
science afflicted him more than the heat; and 
the soft soothing voice of his mother, which 
his memory retained, urging him to remember his 
Creator in the days of his youth, fell heavier on 
his heart, than the contending elements. There 
was one, and only one of the crew who looked 
upon him with pity, and from him was obtained 
the account I am giving you of Alan, the cabin 
boy. 

‘*The chapters that Alan had read in the holy 
seriptures, the sermons that he had heard on sab- 
bath days, the prayers which had been offered up 
at the throne of grace, in the cottage of his father, 
and above all the affectionate remonstrances of 
his mother, all recurred to his mind when rocking 
to and fro on the mighty deep, and had the whole 
world been his to bestow, he would gladly have 
given it to blot out his past misconduct, and to re- 
turn once more to the home which gave him birth. 
' Alas! his remorse, and his wishes to amend his 
| life, came to late: he had wandered from the 
|broad path of duty, and thorns and briers beset 
jhis way. How many who have forsaken the 
| puides of their youth, would willingly return to 
‘them; but, no, the opportunity is gone for ever: 
the sin of disobedience has been committed, and 
the punishment must be endured. 

‘‘Several months had Alan been on board the 
Rambler, before it was bound with a cargo, for 
his native land. Hope seemed to revive in his 
breast. The days of his earlier youth floated be- 
fore him, and his bosom heaved with desire to 
throw himself at the feet of his parents, and obtain 
their forgiveness. Already the white cliffs of 
England were discerned by a seaman at the mast 
head, when the gathering clouds foretold a storm. 
| The winds arose, and the ship became unmanage- 

able amid the mountainous waves. As the dan- 
ger increased, the desire once more to behold his 
parents, grew stronger in Alan’s breast, and never 
did he put up a more unfeigned prayer than that 
which was breathed by his quivering lips, while 
the lightnings of Heaven flashed around him, and 
the thunders of the Almighty mingled with the 
noise of the raging waters. It was near yonder 
point, on a line with the lighthouse, that the ship 
struck on a rock. A life-boat was sent from the 
shore to the assistance of the crew, and the adven- 
turous fishermen from the cottages yonder on the 
crag, got out their boats. Every mariner left the 
ship, aloud huzza was given by the fishermen as the 
last boat neared the shore, when a tremendous 
wave, dashing over it, swept a lad from among 
the crew into the unfathomable ocean. That lad, 
Cyril, was poor Alan, and on the returning tide, 
his body was found on the spot which you pointed 
out to me.” . 

Mrs. Greaves and her son continued their walk 
aloug:the shore; stillthe sun shone brightly in the 
:sky ;- still the fresh gale blew from the wide-spread 
dcean, and the sea gulls flapped their long wings 

around the pointed crags; but neither the gale, 
{nor the sea gull, nor the sun, was noticed by 
Cyril. He walked along by the side of his mother, 
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with a full heart, silent and sad, musing on the 
melancholy history of Alan, the cabin boy; 
when he went home, retired to his room to pray 
for grace that he might never be disobedient to his 


parents, and never give their tender hearts a pang 
by his misconduct. 


and 
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Billy Black, a Native Youth of New South Wales, 


[The following interesting account we take from the Lon- 
don Missionary Register for March. Mr. Watson is one of 
tne Missionaries of the London Church Missionary Society. 
The Register says:] 


We give from the words of Mr. Watson the 
following brief account of—we hope—a true Chris- 
tian Convert among the Blacks; one of the lambs 
whom it was his charge to feed. He relates— 
‘* There was one circumstance connected with 
our journey to Wellington, that will make it ever 
memorable to me; namely, the death of Billy 
Black, a native black of about 9 or 10 years of 
age. The first time I saw him was when the Rey. 
R. Hill and I were passing through the Barrack- 
yard, in Sidney, where he was playing. He was 
then under the care of an officer of the 39th. In 
the month of July, the regiment to which this offi- 
cer belonged embarked for India. Previously to 
his embarkation, I received a letter from the 
Honorable the Colonial Secretary, intimating, 
that as the officer was about to leave the Colony, 
he thought I had better take the boy. TI accord- 
ingly waited on the officer; and it was agreed, 
that, on his leaving Sidney, the boy should be 
committed to my care. He informed me, that 
about twelve months before, when herésided at 
Bathurst, the tribe to which Billy bellied came 
up to that place; and that, after, their departure, 
he was found loitering about the premises, and 
apparently anxious to remain. The officer took 
him into his family, clothed him, and kindly put 
him to school; where, I have since been informed, 
he was the greatest tyrant to all the-other chil- 
dren: Afterward, when the officer came downto 
Sydney, he brought Billy with him, and placed 
him at the school for the children of the military, 
where he remained up to the time of his coming 
tome. He went on board with the soldiers, when 


all the night, which was very cold, and I believe 
rainy too. That night, I think, he caught a very 
severe cold; for on his coming to the Rev. R. 
Flill’s, who was so kind as to take him to his 
house, he had a violent cough, which he never 
lost to the day of his death.” 

When he came to us, he was exceedingly filthy, 
though well clothed. Mrs. Watson cut his hair, 
made him wash himself well all over, and, as the 
best means of getting him clean, she burned his 
linen. On the day preceding our projected de- 
parture from Sydney, I took him with me to the 
Government Garden, to assist me in bringing up 
some medical berbs, roots, &c. which I had se- 
lected to take with me; but instead of his being of 
service to me, I was often under the necessity of 
waiting for him, because he walkéd so slowly, 
which I thought arose solely from an indolent habit, 
but which I now think was occasioned by a severe 
affection of the lungs. On the road, he was not 
able to walk so as to keep up with the dray, and 
therefore rode upon it. I gave him medicine, 
and applied a blister to his chest; but all my at 
tempts to remove his complaint were ineffectual. 
Sometimes he appeared considerably better, but 
he soon experienced a relapse. His appetite 0 
general got gradually worse, and he weuld often 
say to me, ‘‘ Look at my poor legs and arms, how 
small they are!’’ but never did a murmuring wor 
escape his lips. 

‘‘ His remarks on the death of Christ, and 
Heaven, were sometimes truly affecting. Here 
membered what Mrs. Watson had said to him # 
Sydney, when she read and endeavored to explait 





the Bible to him; and he mentioned it to me mor 


they embarked at Sidney, and remained on board . 
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than once. ; 
from the camp, when any of the carriers or stock- | 


keepers, who had come up, swore, he told them/to him, rendering him every comfort and assist- 


that God would not love them if they said those | 
bad words, but they would go to hell. One of 
our company told me that he was surprised to hear 
him talk about Religion—that he spoke like an old 
man. On one occasion, when speaking with a 
Black Native Boy who had been some time in a 
religious family, he said, ‘‘ You are not a Chris- 
tian: I am not a Christian: I have not been bap- 
tized.” One Lord’s-day, his cough was so vio- 
lent, that I thought it better for him not to come 
into the tent during Divine Service, he expecto- 
rated so much. He was sitting at some distance; 
but no sooner did he hear that we had commenced 
Service, than he came into the tent, and labored, 
by every means, to suppress his cough, during 
the whole of the time. ‘The appearance of devo- 
tion and reverence which was evident in his say- 
ing his prayers, has often affeeted my mind: his 
uplifted hands and eyes appeared to convey the 
idea, that, with him, it was nota mere form. He 
was very careful of some little books, given to him 
by the Rev. R. Hill, or as rewards at the Sunday 
School, as well as of a few tickets which he got 
there. He always carried them wrapt up in his 
hat, and would constantly have them under his 
head, or by his pillow, when he slept. He suf- 
fered a very great deal, with the greatest patience, 
especially during the last week of his life. When 
his happy spirit had left the cumbrous clod behind, 
though I felt assured of his felicity, I could not 
forbear weeping and sorrowing exceedingly, for I 
loved him as a brother or a son; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty imaginable that I got through 
the Funeral Service over him.—The ways of God 
are mysterious, but, I am persuaded, always full 
of wisdom and mercy. O that Billy Black may 
be the forerunner of very many of the Aborigines 
of New Holland to the realms of light!” 

An instance of the preciousness of Religious 
Ordinances to this feeble, dying youth, is related, 
in a very simple but feeling manner, by Mr. Wat- 
son: under the date of September 4th, he states— 

‘*Poor Billy very sick and ill to-day. I said 
to him this evening, ‘‘ Billy, you are very ill: you 
had better go to bed.”? He replied, ‘‘ No prayer 
to-night, Massa?’’ and I could not persuade him 
to go to bed before family prayers.” 

The account of the last few days of his earthly 
existence, and of his peaceful departure, is thus 
related by Mr. Watson:— 

‘* Sept. 14, 1832—Poor Billy is much worse: 
he is scarcely able to walk. A black fellow who 
came up gave him part of an opossum, which he 
relished very much.”’ 

** Sept. 15—Billy no better this morning; though 
his blister has risen very well. I bled him, and 
such blood I never saw before; it was one coagu- 
lated solid mass throughout. He groaned heavily 
this morning: every person, except myself, thought 
he was dying. He revived alittle toward even- 
ing; and when I talked to him about God and 
Religion, he expressed himself in a very pleasing 
and simple manner. Among other things, he 
said he wished to go to heaven, but not yet; he 
did not like to leave Mr. Watson behind: he 
would be a long time before he came. He said 
he should cry if he was going to die, -he did not 
want to leave Mrs. Watson; she was a ‘* goody 

Missis”? to him. He talked a good deal about 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Watson praying with him.” 

“* Sept. 16, 1832: Sunday—We thought most 
of the day that Billy was dying, but I never gave 

him up: against hope I believed in hope. [ at- 
tempted to bleed him, but could not succeed. I 
had applied a blister to his back: this had not 
taken effect: I therefore put another on his chest. 
The old man in whose hut he sleeps says that he 
attempted to say his prayers more than ten times 
during the night.” 

‘* Sept. 18—Billy was rather more lively attimes 
to-day, and some hopes were entertained of his 


Several times when I was absent|for any thing that was given to him or done for 





him. Mrs. has been exceedingly attentive 
ance of which she was capable. He is much 
worse to night: his throat seems to be nearly 
closed. I would sit up with him; but this mea- 
sure is opposed, as there is a person sleeping in: 
the hut with him.” | 
** Sept. 19.—I was very much affected and| 
shocked at six o’clock this morning, when I was | 
told that Billy had died at half past four. I sat | 
up till near two, and particularly requesed the man | 
to call me if he thought any thing was the matter; 
which he promised, but failed to perform. When 
I first saw Billy this morning, I could scarcely 
believe he was dead: he lay on his right side, 
with his hand under his head, as he usually slept, 
and his countenance was placid and tranquil. I 
now felt thankful that I had baptized him, espe- 
cially as he desired it. As we intended starting 
to-day, I was desirous of seeing Billy decently in- 
terred previously to my departure. He was there- 
fore closely folded up in a sheet of strong bark, 
and interred in a deep grave near the bank of the 
Fish River, close to a Black Native who had died 
here some time ago. I, with very great difficulty 
to my feelings, read over him the beautiful and af- 
fecting Burial Service of our Church.—Had he 
been my own brother, I could not have felt more 
anxious solicitude for his welfare.” 

We may hope that this youth has been gathered 
as among the first-fruits of this forlorn nation 
into the garner of God. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE TAME SPARROW. 
About fifty years ago, an invalid French soldier, 
as he trundled himself about the Hospital grounds 
in a little go-cart, happened to pick up a young 
sparrow, which had fallen from the nest. He fed 
the bird abundantly, and took very tender care of 
him, until he was strong enough to fly; and then 
he bestowed upon him the most precious of all 
gifts,—his liberty. For mere amusment, he had 
fastened a little bell to the neck of the sparrow; 
and either from habit, or because the other birds 
were frightened at the bell, the little creature 
came back, after a few hours’ absence, perched 
on the shoulder of his instructer, entered the Hos- 
pital with him, and placed himself in the cage, ac- 
cording to his usual custom. Though allowed to 
fly away whenever he chose, Phillip, (for that was 
his name,) never failed to return to his kind mas- 
ter. The poor invalid sometimes suffered excru- 
ciating pains; and at such-seasons the sparrow 
would never leave his bed, until he was well 
enough to go out and take the air again. He ex- 
pressed his lamentations by a peculiar cry; he 
tried by caresses to soothe his master’s pain; and 
when he perceived that, he was drowsy, he flew 
upon the front post of the bed, and remained 
there, as if to warn people not to disturb his 
slumbers. 

As soon as he saw any of the invalids that be- 
longed to the Hospital, he knew them immediate- 
ly, by the blue dress, which they all wore; but he 
never made any mistake in distinguishing his mas- 
ter; nor would he allow any other person to take 
him, if they caressed him ever so much. 

Sometimes when he was abroad in the fields, 
the weather became stormy or cold, and when he 





the Hospital shut: on such occasions, this intelli- 
gent little bird would watch for the first person he 
could spy ina blue dress, and, perching on his 
shoulder, would enter the Hospital with him, 

If the other birds made war upon him, he took 
refuge upon the hat of some old soldier, and seated 
there securely, would seem to defy all their in- 
sults. Yet he was by no means without courage; 
for if the sound of his bell attracted five or six en- 
emies at a time, he would boldly defend himself, 
as long as he had strength to do so. He was so 








recovery. He was quite sensible, and, as far as 
he was able to articulate, always expressed thanks 


accustomed to his little bell, that he was very un- 


,had caught him in a snare, clipped his wings ana 


ter; but he seemed very stupid and sad, and re- 
| fused his customary food. 
‘but when his master furnished him with a new 


sought to return to his cage, he found the door of 


stance, for the first time, when some person, wh 


tail, and took the bell from his neck. After two 
days Phillip escaped, and returned to his old mas- 


This lasted eight days; 


bell, his usual gayety returned. 

He feared nothing so much as the cat. When 
he wanted to sleep, he would not enter his cage, 
unless his master was by, to shut the door. He 
would hop from bed to bed, until he found some 
of the invalids awake; and in order to put himself 
more securely under their protection, he would 
creep into their knapsack, or coat-pocket. 

He was generally very punctual to return be- 
fore dark; but if he happened to be too late, and 
found the door shut, he pecked at the window, to 
let them know he had arrived. He usually, went 
out very early in the morning, and the invalids 
could always judge of the weather by his actions. 
If it promised to be an unpleasant day, the spar- 
row soon came back to his master’s bed, and did 
not again offer to leave the room. 

Another sparrow, which was a stranger to him, 
happened one day to be attacked by several other 
sparrows in the Court of the Hospital. They 
plucked out his feathers, and pecked at him so fu- 
ricusly, that the poor little creature was almost 
torn in pieces, when Phillip flew to his assistance. 
He threw himself into the midst of the fight, drove 
away the quarrelsome birds, and would not leave 
the little sufferer till he was safely restored to his 
nest. [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MY THOLOGY.-WNo. VII. 
Mercury, Conrinvuep. 


Hen. Now, papa, for the stories you promis- 
ed us. 
‘ath. You remember that Apollo lived as a 


shepherd, with Admetus, king of Thessaly. 

Hen. O yes, I remember, and about his gen- 
erous wife. 

Fath. Mercury stole from Apollo, the cows he 
was tending, but was discovered in the act, by a 
herdsman, named Battus, To this man, Mercury 
gave a cow, on condition of his keeping the se- 
cret. Soon after, with a design to test the fideli- 
ty of Battus, he presented himself to him, in an- 
other form, and asked if he knew any thing of the 
stolen cattle. Battus, at first, denied, but when 
Mercury offered him a bull and a cow, if he would 
discover the thief, he yielded. As a punishment, 
Mercury turned him into a pumice-stone. 

Jane. A pumice-stone?—how queer! 

Hen, Hardly fair, I think for a thief to punish 
a liar so severely. 

Fath. My next story is somewhat longer. 
One day, Jupiter and Mercury took it into their 
heads to travel over the world, for the purpose of 
deciding on the comparative merits of the rich and 
poor. They disguised. themselves as two poor 
and way-worn travellers, and went first to a little 
village in Phrygia. 

Jane. Where is that, papa? 

Fath. Itisadivision of Asia Minor. The gods 
knocked at the doors of many houses, but were 
every where refused admittance. At length, they 
espied a small cottage, with a low thatched roof. 
In this cottage lived Baucis and Philemon, they 
were old and poor, but virtuous and happy. The 

ods were received here with the greatest hospi- 
tality. Philemon drew to the fire a settle, fo 
them to rest on, and his wife spread on it cushions 
of straw.’ She next took down from a peg, 
white beechen pail, and having filled it with warm 
water, washed the feet of her guests, and wiped 
them with her own hands. 

Hen. Papa, may [interrupt you? Is this 2 
true description of the customs of those times? 

Fath. Yes, and I am pleased that you have 









happy without it. They perceived this circum- 








asked the question. Baucis then proceeded to 
prepare their repast. She placed some cabbages 
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from their own garden, ina pot, with a slice of 
bacon, which Philemon cut from a gammon that 
was suspended from the ceiling. Assoon as these 
were boiled, she prepared couches on which her 
guests reclined while they ate. One leg of the 
table was broken, but Baucis supplied its place 
by a prop, and rubbed it with mint, which gave a 
pleasant odor. Besides the bacon and cabbages, 
there were olives, salad, curds and cream, and 
new-laid eggs, all served up in dishes of earthen 
ware. 

Hen. 1 should not think the gods, who were 
accustomed to eat ambrosia, from golden vessels, 
would like such fare. 

Fath. They ate, however, with a very good 
appetite. Next followed plums, apples, nuts, figs, 
grapes and dates. An earthen pitcher fuli of 
wine, was on the table, and two beechen bowls, 
to drink from. But what was the surprise of the 
honest couple, when they perceived the bowls 
running about the table, of their own accord, and 
the bowls replenished by an invisible hand, as fast 
as they were emptied. This circumstance led 
them to suspect the quality of their guests, and 
they retired, to consult in what way they should 
evince their reverence. ‘The only thing which 
could possibly serve as a sacrifice, was an old 
goose, which had for many years, been their 
sentry, and this they resolved to take. 

Jane. Poor, old goose—that is hard. 

Fath. The poor creature, as if aware of their 
intentions, took refuge between Jupiter’s feet. 
He forbid them to sacrifice her, and then, rising 
in all his native majesty, stood confessed a god. 
He informed the wandering pair, that the village 
was to be destroyed, but directed them to flee for 
safety to the top of the neighboring mountain. 
By the aid of a staff, they gained the summit, and 
then looking back, they beheld a lake in the 
place of the village, out of the midst of which, 
their cottage rose, like an island! While they 
looked, it became a spacious temple. Again ad- 
dressing them, Jupiter gave them leave to prefer 
any request. After consulting together, they 
asked to spend the remainder of their days, in the 
service of the god, and thentodie together. The 
request was granted, and they took up their abode 
in the temple. ‘One day, as they were standing 
before the entrance, Philemon perceives that 
Baucis is ‘covered with sprouting green leaves, 
while Baucis sees her husband sending forth 
branches and‘twigs. They had time for one short 
farewell only, before the bark closed over their 
mouths, and they stood, side by side, an oak and 
alinden. The travellers who visited the spot, 
hung garlands on the trees and said, thus do the 
gods protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 

Hen, That is a very pretty story, papa, I wish 
you had more to tell us. 





THE NURSER 
WHAT IS IT TO OBEY? 

First, it is not obedience, even to do what a pa- 
rent requires, if it is done with an unwilling and 
complaining disposition of heart. ‘*‘ Edward,”’ 
said Mrs. P. one morning to her little boy, ‘‘ our 
room is quite cold, and we need some more wood on 
the fire before breakfast.’”” Edward was reading, 
and pretended not to hear. ‘‘I wish you would 
get some wood now, Edward,” said his mother. 
‘*Get some more wood,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ that 
is all I hear from morning till night;”” and throw- 
ing down his book in a passion, he went out of 
the room, shutting the door with great violence. 
Even when he returned, the same evil feelings 
were evidently burning at his heart; for instead 
of putting the wood on the fire he threw it on the 
hearth, and again took up his book. He had done 
what his mother required; but was he obedient? 

It is not obedience when a child does what is 
required simply from fear of punishment, or from 
the fear of losing some anticipated pleasure. Ma- 
ry had been anticipating a great deal of pleasure 
from a walk which she was to take after tea to a 
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glass-house in the neighborhood. In the after- 
noon she was directed to sit down by her mother 
and finish some sewing which she had begun for 
her father. ‘* But I don’t want to sew now, 
mother,”’? said Mary, “I want to play with my 
doll a little longer.” ‘* No, Mary,” said her 
mother, ‘‘1 wish you to come now; you have but 
an hour before tea-time, and this must be finished 
to-night.”” ‘*Oh! dear!” said Mary, ‘‘I have to 
sew all the time, you don’t let me play any.” 
‘* Very well, Mary,” said her mother; ‘‘do as 
you choose about taking your work, but unless 
you come immediately, I shall be obliged to leave 
you at home when we go out after tea.” Rather 
than lose her walk, Mary reluctantly took her task; 
and finished it at the appointed time, though not 
without much persuasion on the part of her moth- 
er.—Was Mary obedient? 

A child who throws objections in the way of 
doing what his parents require, does not show an 
obedient spirit. ‘‘ Ellen,” said Mrs. B. ‘‘ you 
must wear your cloak to school to-day.” 

‘© Wear my cloak? why, mother, you don’t 
know how warm it is,’’ said Ellen. 

‘*I know,” said her mother, ‘‘ that you will be 
uncomfortable without it. I think you took cold 
yesterday from wearing only your shawl.”’ 

‘* But mother, the other girls don’t wear their 
cloaks, and I don’t want to wear mine.” 

‘*I think it best that you should, Ellen, so say 
no more about it.”’ 

‘*Why mother, you don’t know how my cloak 
looks. I had it last winter and wore it all the 
time, and I have worn it all this winter too; and 
now it is not fit to be seen.” 

‘*T know how it looks, Ellen, and I choose that 
you should wear it,’ said her mother. ‘‘It is 
certainly good enough for an ungrateful little girl, 
who is unwilling to do what her mother wishes.” 

Finding that her mother was resolute, Ellen 
put on her bonnet and cloak and started for school, 
but she could not be happy.—No obedience js of 
any value, unless it is promptly and cheerfully 
rendered,—and no other will be accepted in the 
sight of God as a fulfilment of the command, 
** Obey your parents.” [Lowell Observer. 








MISCELLANY. 


The Alarm-Watch. 

A lady, who found it difficult to awake so early as 
she wished in the inorning, purchased an alarm-watch. 
These watches are so contrived as to strike witha 
very loud, whirring noise, at any hour the owner 
pleases to set them. 

The lady placed her watch at the head of the bed, 
and, at the appointed time, she found herself effectual- 
ly roused by the long, rattling sound. She immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons, and felt better all day for 
her early rising. ‘This continued for several weeks. 
The alarm-watch faithfully performed its office, and 
was distinctly heard, so long as it was promptly obeyed. 
But after a time, the lady grew tired of early rising; 
and when she was ‘awakened by the noisy monitor, 
she merely turned herself, and slept again. In afew 
days, the watch ceased to arouse her from slumber. 
It spoke just as loudly as ever; but she did not hear 
it, because she had acquired the habit of disobeying it. 
Finding that she might just as well be without an 
alarm-watch, she formed the wise resolution, that, if 
she ever heard the sound again, she would jump up 
instantly; and that she never more would allow her- 
self to disobey the friendly warning. 

Just so itis with conscience. If we obey its dictates, 
even to the most trifling particulars, we always hear 
its voice, clear and strong. But if we allow ourselves 
to do what we have some fears may not be quite right, 
we shall grow more and more sleepy, until the voice 
of conscience has no longer any power to waken us. 

[Juvenile Miseallany. 











Sagacious Caution. 

The eaptain of a Greenland Whaler, being anxious 
to procure a bear without injuring the skin, made trial 
of a stratagem of laying the noose of a rope in the 
snow, and placing a piece of kreng within it. A bear 
ranging the neighboring ice, was soon enticed to the 
spot by the smell of burning meat. He perceived the 
bait, approached, and seized it in his mouth; but his 
foot, at the same time, by a jerk of the rope, being en- 





tangled in the noose, he pushed it off with his paw, 
and deliberately retired. After having eaten the piece 
he carried away with him, he returned. ‘The noose, 
with another piece of kreng, having been replaced, he 
pushed the rope aside, and again walked triumphantly 
off with the bait. A third time the noose was laid; 
but, excited to caution by the evident observations of 
the bear, the sailoryburied the rope beneath the snow, 
and laid the bait ih a deep hole dug in the centre. 
The animal once more approached, and the sailors 
were assured of their success. But Bruin, more saga- 
cious than they expected, after snuffing about the place 
for a few moments, scraped the snow away with his 
paw, threw the rope aside, and again escaped unhurt 
with his prize. [ Book of Nature. 


A Good Example. 


“How did you get here so soon this morning, 
George?” said I to a little boy in my class, who had 
been in the habit of coming late. ‘‘ I came,’ he re- 
plied, ‘* without my breakfast this morning, because 
you said you would come to see my mother about it, 
if I did not come sooner. My mother isin a consump- 
tion, and she has been very unwell for a long time, so 
that she cannot get up to give me my breakfast any 
sooner; and [ was afraid, if you came to tell her, that 
she would have to get up sooner, and it might make 
her worse; so I thought J] would come without my 
breakfast this morning.” ‘I did not know that your 
mother was sick, George,” said I, ‘* but perhaps you 
will get sick, George, by going without your break- 
fast.” **Oh no,” said he, ‘it is notthe first time I 
have done without it.” ‘* Well, George,” said I, 
‘* you must eat plenty of dinner, when you go home.” 
** No,” said he, ‘1 am not going hometo dinner, for 
fear I shall be late this afternoon, but I will eat plenty 
of supper to-night, and that will make up for it.” ‘This 
was the smallest boy in my class. He was between 
seven and eight years old. [S. S. Journal.. 








A Young Christian. 


Job, in his affliction, was consoled by reflecting, 
that in the days of his prosperity he had been “ eyes 
to the blind and feet to the lame;” that is, he had sup- 
plied, as far as possible, their deficiencies. The fo!- 
lowing is a pleasing instance of a pious young person 
being ‘‘ ears to the deaf.”? An elderly female, afflicted 
with deafness, applied for admission to a Christian 
society. In her statement of the manner in which di- 
vine truth made its Way to her heart, she referred to 
many public discourses; one in particular, and affect- 
ingly added, * Not that I could hear it myself, but a 
kind friend took down the leading particulars, which I 
read at home, and every word seemed to come with 
power to my heart.” It is pleasing to observe that 
this good woman, though she could read but tittle, felt 
it a duty and a privilege to attend the house of God: 
and, though not from her own hearing the minister’s 
voice, she experienced the promised blessing, and not 
long after finished her course with joy. ‘The pleasure 
enjoyed by her kind young friend, is an encourage- 
ment to pious young people in general, to look around 
and see if there is not some way in which they may 
promote the usefulness of their minister, and the profit 
of their fellow-worshippers. ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 





Maxims. 


‘IT cannot do it,”? never accomplished any thing, 
‘*Pil try,” has done wonders. 


A fault once denied is twice committed. 
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POETRY. 


THE BOY'S WELCOME TO SPRING. 
The snow is gone—the Spring is come, 
Hark! how the birds are singing! 
The frog’s rude croak, the wild bee’s hum, 
Full cheerfully are ringing. 
I’ve put my winter coat away, 
And changed my sled for ball and bat; 
Right glad am I to run and play, 
Through the broad fields without my hat. 
The sun is clothed in gladder light, 
And smiling westward seems to go, 
With looks ten times more brisk and bright 
Than when he wander’d over snow. 
The twittering birds on every tree, 
And all the little running brooks, 
And every bush, and bud, and bee, 
Now wear delighted, happy looks. 
Then welcome to the opening Spring, 
With all its soft reviving weather! . 
Into the fields our playthings bring, 
And let us all rejoice together! 








AnNnox. 

















